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Editorial: 


PUBLIC WELFARE BELONGS TO THE PEOPLE 


EOPLE COME First in our kind of government. 

That’s the democratic way. Because people come 

first, one of the services provided by our form 
of government is public welfare. This service isn’t 
merely for the people—it belongs to them. 

Public welfare belongs to all the people because they 
—through their elected representatives—created it, 
and through their taxes, support it. They receive its 
benefits directly, through financial aid or social serv- 
ice or both, or indirectly, through public welfare’s 
contribution to the total life of the communities where 
they live. People in both groups are protected from 
want and distress by the very existence of the welfare 
service. It stands as insurance against misfortune. 

Public welfare, therefore, cannot be far removed 
from the people to whom it belongs. It is part of 
the warp and woof of democracy. Those of us who 
practice it will do well to remember that, since public 
welfare is the-expressed will of all the people, every 


contact we make is a public relation. Likewise, we 
must be aware that the welfare service is closely 
linked—and rightly so—with the legislative branch of 
the government. It is more than an administrative 
function. Every citizen thus shares in the responsi- 
bilitiy for the kind of program that exists in his 
state and his locality. 

Consequently, it becomes increasingly important for 
all people to recognize that the welfare service is as 
good or as bad as they will it to be. Insofar as each 
person individually, and every community collectively, 
accepts responsibility for public welfare and works 
toward a more effective program, so public welfare 
will more nearly accomplish the purpose for which it 
was created. That purpose is inherent in its name— 
to insure the welfare of the public. 

Lovta Dunn, Commissioner 
Alabama Department of Public Welfare 
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Midcentury Conference on Children—A National Challenge 


by Karuarine F. Lenroort, Chief 


Children’s Bureau, Social Security Administration 


Federal Security Agency 


WHITE House Conference on Children is on the 

national calendar for 1950. Planning is under 

way and interest is being spurred in states and 
communities throughout the country. It will be the 
fifth such conference. 

White House Conferences have become a tradition. 
Spaced a decade apart, they have provided the people 
of the country an opportunity to pause and, taking a 
self-accounting in terms of children, to ask: “Is the 
kind of society we are building good enough for 
children? Are we doing all we should to provide 
them with opportunities for fullness of health and 
wellbeing, for independence and self-expression; to 
prepare them for the full measure of their responsi- 
bility as a member of society, and to set them on their 
way to goals which yield the satisfactions of a good 
and useful life?” 


Tuer Arms 


ERHAPS Past White House Conferences have not 
Péramed their aims in just these terms, but it was 
these ends which lay back of the earnest efforts of all 
who engaged in them. 

In raising and trying to find answers to such ques- 
tions as these, the 1950 conference, because of the 
times in which it is set, will endeavor to go beyond 
some of the boundaries of past conferences and to 
move in new directions. 

Looking back, we see that each past conference 
has staked out important frontiers in the fields of 
child development and child welfare. 

The first, held in 1909, called by President Theodore 
Roosevelt, gave special concern to the needs of de- 
pendent children. The principles set forth in that 
field have been standard guides to social workers ever 
since. The public interest aroused resulted in the es- 
tablishment of the Children’s Bureau in the Federal 
Government. 

The 1919 Conference, initiated by President Wilson 
and called by the Children’s Bureau, extended its 
interest to include child labor protection and educa- 
tional opportunity, maternity and infancy protection, 
and children in need of special care. The Washington 
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conference was followed by eight regional conferences. 
The nation-wide interest in maternal and infant care 
which these conferences stirred paved the way for the 
Maternity and Infancy Act, by which the Federal 
Government for a limited period provided funds to 
aid states in providing maternity and infant hygiene 
services. 

The 1930 Conference, called by President Hoover, 
brought together for the first time representatives of 
all fields of services to children—medical, public 
health, education, and social welfare—in a coordinated 
consideration of the problems of child care and de- 
velopment. Out of this conference came a statement 
of goals, which have served as a guide to groups 
working in behalf of children. The series of reports 
published provided the most comprehensive assembly 
of resource material pertaining to the needs of chil- 
dren which had ever been brought together. The 
conference also was among the factors stimulating the 
organization of the American Academy of Pediatrics. 


Tue 1940 CoNnFrERENCE 


HE FOURTH CONFERENCE, Called by President Frank- 
Thin D. Roosevelt, held in 1940 as war was approach- 
ing, considered the needs of children against the 
background of world threat to democrary. It defined 
objectives which would build toward democratic 
citizenship for children and focussed attention upon 
upholding the strengths of democracy in the environ- 
ment of children. It reemphasized the need to mobil- 
ize all possible resources, federal, state and local, to 
strengthen services to children in all fields. 

The 1950 Conference will build upon the achieve- 
ments of the past. Coming at the halfway mark of 
the century, it offers the opportunity to sum up the 
gains of fifty years in the fields of child care, protec- 
tion, and development. A major task before it is one 
of appraisal of where we stand today. If community 
after community would carefully survey what it is 
doing for children, would take soundings on the 
various elements in its community life, weighing the 
effects they have upon children, the gains could be 
immeasurable. But beyond the totalling of past gains 
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and current inventories is the larger task ahead of 
strengthening our ability to help children mature as 
secure, and understanding individuals, with respect 
for the dignity and value of human personality, and 
with clarity and courage in facing the issues of their 
times. 

These are some of the implications of a conference 
dealing with children which comes at a time when 
tensions are threatening the survival, freedom, and 
security of the human race. 

The first proposal for the conference was made by 
the National Commission on Children and Youth at 
its meeting in December 1946. Later the Commission 
named a subcommittee on White House Conference 
Planning. A second important step was taken when 
on April 8, 1948, President Truman asked the Federal 
Security Administator to arrange for an Interdepart- 
mental Committee whose functions would include 
assistance to the Children’s Bureau, in cooperation 
with the National Commission on Children and 
Youth, in laying the groundwork for the 1950 Con- 
ference. Such a Committee was formed, and in May 
held its first meeting. It immediately selected a sub- 
committee to work with a subcommittee of the Na- 
tional Commission. 


PRELIMINARY PLANs 


HESE Two Groups formed in June a Joint Interim 
© Coteben for preliminary White House Confer- 
ence planning, under the chairmanship of Dr. Willard 
E. Givens, Executive Secretary of the National Edu- 
cation Association. This Joint Interim Committee 
serves as the guiding hand in White House Confer- 
ence planning until an official committee is appointed 
by the President to assume full responsibility for 
the midcentury conference. All planning, leading up 
to the appointment of the President’s official commit- 
tee, is, of course, exploratory and preparatory. 

To assist this citizen and governmental planning, 
the Congress in June appropriated $75,000 to the 
Children’s Bureau for the fiscal year 1948-49. This 
fund is being used to finance a small staff under the 
general direction of Dr. Bernice Baxter, of consultants 
on research, on national, state, and community action, 
and on youth participation. 

From the outset, a guiding principle of the thinking 
of the National Commission on Children and Youth 
has been that the midcentury conference will be pro- 
ductive to the degree that it involves the people who 
are closest to children and youth in communities and 
in states. To this end, a Conference on State Planning 
for Children and Youth was called in March. This 
conference was attended by 196 representatives from 


46 of the states, and from the District of Columbia, 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 

This conference, composed almost equally of private 
citizens and public officials, accepted the challenge of 
the National Commission that work begin now, pri- 
marily in states and local communities, in preparation 
for the 1950 Conference. It was agreed that planning 
groups, broadly representative in character, be estab- 
lished in every state and territory, where such body 
does not already exist, to strengthen and develop 
services for children and youth. 

Such state planning bodies have been at work in 
nearly half the states under various types of official 
or nonofficial sponsorship. Many of them are now 
surveying the present resources of their state and com- 
munities within the state for service to children and 
youth, appraising their unmet needs, and evolving 
lines of action preparatory to the 1950 Conference. 

All state and community groups are being urged to 
include young people in their planning, as well as in 
their action programs. The Joint Interim Committee 
has also agreed to include youth members of the Na- 
tional Commission in its membership. 

Complementing this effort to involve as many states 
and communities as possible in developing goals and 
maturing thinking for the White House Conference, 
members of the Nationaal Commission on Children 
and Youth have carried back to their national organ- 
izations information about preparatory plans so that 
this can be channeled to their state and local groups. 
Some 67 members of the National Commission are 
leaders in as many national organizations with pro- 
grams of action in behalf of children. 


ConFERENCE GOALs 


OALS FoR THE conference will take shape out of a 
(5 broad pooling of ideas of these many groups and 
out of consultation with a selected list of distinguished 
citizens. The Joint Interim Committee has recom- 
mended that a group of outstanding national leaders 
in the field of science, public affairs, industry, labor, 
religion, and education, be asked to contribute their 
ideas as to the job which the White House Conference 
might do to advance the wellbeing of children. These 
individuals will be consulted in the coming months, 
and their ideas will be added to the pool of thinking 
to be handed on to the President’s official committee. 

Many significant advances have been made in our 
knowledge, skills, and understanding of child growth 
and development and in the development of services 
for children since the last White House Conference. 
To round up information on these gains, and to map 

(Continued on page 230) 








Standards of Performance for a Social Welfare Agency 


by Joun C. Kipnetcn, Associate Director 
School of Social Work 


University of Minnesota 


has been a topic for considerable discussion among 

social workers. Many have felt that the usual case- 
work job requires so much exercise of the intangible 
arts of the profession that it would be well nigh im- 
possible to describe in writing a comprehensive stand- 
ard of performance for it. It is recognized, however, 
that the casework or group work position should be 
occupied by a professionally qualified person who 
will discharge the duties assigned in an “acceptable” 
manner. It is the definition of “acceptable” that con- 
stitutes standards of performance. 


Tis ESTABLISHMENT OF standards of performance 


Five EssentiAL PRIncIPLes 


T THE BEGINNING Of this. discussion it is important 
Avo see the relationship of standards of performance 
to the agency’s total personnel program. A sound, 
well-rounded, comprehensive personnel program, 
while it consists of many subdivisible and inter- 
related parts, must rest upon five essential princi- 
ples. These principles are: open competition, as be- 
tween persons seeking employment; selection of the 
best qualified available person; equal pay for equal 
work; provision for a career service; and the right of 
appeal. Standards of performance, which are dis- 
cussed briefly in this article, rest upon at least two 
of these principles. Standards of performance are 
inherent to a logical elaboration of the principle, 
“provision for a career service,” and are related to 
the principle, “equal pay for equal work,” inasmuch 
as the classification of positions rests upon the “equal 
work” part of that principle. 

If a social welfare executive or administrator is to 
fulfill his responsibility for the program which he 
administers, he must divide among and delegate to 
members of his staff those duties and responsibilities 
which he himself cannot discharge. Above and be- 
yond the responsibility for dividing the work, how- 
ever, the executive has responsibility for establishing 
standards of performance for each of the several 
duties assigned to merabers of his staff. He must not 
only say what work is to be done, but he must set a 
standard of how efficiently that work will be done. 
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The division of work among the members of the 
staff is important enough that it should be recorded 
in writing and is usually so recorded in job descrip- 
tions and a classification plan. The establishment of 
the standards of performance also are very impor- 
tant—important enough, in fact, that they also should 
be recorded in writing and made available to the 
employee, as well as to the executive and supervisory 
staff. 

By this means, the executive, his supervisory staff, 
and the workers have a clear understanding of the 
job they are expected to do. The content of their 
job, insofar as the duty and responsibility are con- 
cerned, is clarified and, in addition, they will have 
an understanding of how good their performance 
must be in order to meet the standard of adequacy 
established by the agency. 


Stranparps Must Be Known 


[" Is HIGHLY important that the standards of per- 
formance be well known to both supervisory staff 
and workers in the agency. The worker cannot be 
expected to produce effectively unless he knows what 
is expected of him. The supervisor cannot adequately 
discharge his responsibilities unless he knows what 
should be expected from the worker. Uniformity and 
fairness in evaluating employee performance cannot 
be achieved without standards. All employees have 
the right to know the degree of efficiency that they 
must achieve in order to be classified as adequate 
employees. 

For purposes of clarity this discussion on ‘standards 
of performance and the concomitant topic, perform- 
ance evaluation, will be divided as follows: clarify 
the job; establish performance standards; develop the 
performance evaluation system in relation to the 
performance standards; use the performance stand- 
ards and the performance evaluation system in day- 
by-day administration; and revise the performance 
standards and the performance evaluation system 
when experience and use indicate revisions are needed. 

The principles outlined can be applied to any type 
of job or class of position in the social welfare agency, 
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including clerical, stenographic, and administrative 
positions, as well as the professional positions of case- 
worker or group worker. The illustrative material 
used and the forms of the discussion, however, will 
be on the caseworker position. 


CLARIFY THE JOB 


DER THIS HEADING, let us consider four necessary 
Linings. First, consider the objectives and functions 
of the job. This is facilitated by the development 
of a clearly worded, over-all statement which sets 
forth the objectives and functions of the job in rela- 
tion to the total objective of the agency. This should 
also include a statement setting forth the methodology 
of the particular job which is used to obtain the 
objectives of the job. It should also show the job’s 
relationship to the total organization and should 
indicate the responsibility and authority vested in 
the job. 

Second, consider the duties of the job or the duties 
assigned to jobs in this particular class of position. 
These are usually described by listing the duties and 
responsibilities assigned to the particular job or as- 
signed to all of the positions within the particular 
class being analyzed. In other words, list the essential 
duties to be performed in each position or to be per- 
formed in all the positions in a given class. This list 
will correspond in general to the duties included in 
the class specification in the agency classification plan 
if the classification plan is up-to-date. Performance 
standards must be based upon the current duties of 
the positions within a given class. 

Third, consider the need for an unduplicated list 
of the job factors or duties for all jobs in the class 
of positions or series of classes of positions, so that, 


for example, for all the caseworker positions in the . 


agency there will be an unduplicated list of duties 
performed by persons occupying such positions. 

There should be an organization of these duties in 
groups representing the major aspects of the worker’s 
job. One public assistance agency has listed the prin- 
cipal duties of a visitor as: determining original and 
continued eligibility for assistance, providing social 
services to children and adults, interviewing, record- 
ing social information, interpreting the assistance and 
child welfare program, planning and organizing 
work, maintaining office records, and consulting with 
officials or community persons. The listing of the 
principal duties of a caseworker would be conditioned 
by agency policy, type of agency function, local set- 
ting, and a number of other factors. 

Fourth, consider the order of importance of the 
job factors. Which duties are the most important and 


which are the least important. The purpose of this 
is to give proper emphasis in the development of the 
standards of performance to the most important duties 
and to de-emphasize inconsequential and insignificant 
duties. 

After the first step, that is, “clarify the job,” has 
been completed, we go on to the important task of 
developing or establishing standards of performance. 
Standards that are meaningful and useful must rest 
upon an analysis of the job. This is as true of pro- 
fessional jobs as it is of any other kind of position. 
In this analysis, use is made of the materials men- 
tioned above, namely, the unduplicated list of job 
factors or duties performed by persons within the 
given class or series, the order of importance of listed 
duties, and the inter-relationship of these factors. 
Standards of performance can never be adequately 
set without a complete and clear picture of the con- 
tent and the objectives of the jobs concerned. 


WRITTEN STATEMENT NEEDED 


FTER AN ANALYsis of the job, the actual standards 
A of performance can then be determined and set 
down in writing. The standards of performance are 
based upon a comprehensive and clear statement of 
duties and consist of a written statement, for each 
of the individual duties in the job, which sets forth 
clearly the degree of efficiency that must be attained 
by an employee in the discharge of his assigned 
duties, so that his performance will be regarded as 
satisfactory. Each duty is scrutinized singly. For 
each one of these duties a statement is written which 
describes adequate performance of that duty. This 
is the performance which the agency expects the 
average satisfactory employee to demonstrate in order 
to be regarded as a satisfactorily adequate employee. 

If one of the duties of a caseworker is “to confer 
with agency personnel regarding case situations and 
other aspects of agency work,” a standard of perform- 
ance for that duty would be a concise statement de- 
scribing the degree of excellence of performance 
expected of a normal, adequate worker in the dis- 
charge of this imposed responsibility to confer with 
agency personnel, The standard of adequacy of per- 
formance for this duty probably should describe the 
degree of clarity, objectivity, and accuracy, as well 
as the excellence of the organization of material re- 
quired, so that if performed that well by the worker 
it would be considered adequate. 

In writing standards of performance, there are three 
major considerations involved: , 

The standard for the method of performance. This 
is usually covered or set forth in some considerable 
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detail in manuals of procedure and need not be set 
forth again in the document on standards of perform- 
ance. However, reference should be made to appro- 
priate sections of procedural manuals so that an em- 
ployee may know the exact procedure, if one has been 
established, for carrying out the particular duties 
required of him. 

The standard for results of performance. The 
standard of performance is primarily a statement of 
what is expected of the employee by way of perform- 
ance of the particular duty and in relation to the end 
result that is expected. It is recognized, of course, 
that it is difficult to distinguish between the method 
and the end result in all cases; nevertheless this 
should be done insofar as possible. It is suggested 
that the standards of performance be broken down 
into two definite statements. First, a statement which 
defines the quality requirement; how well must the 
employee perform and how good must the end prod- 
uct of his labor be in order that he be ranked as an 
adequate, satisfactory employee. Secondly, a state- 
ment giving quantity requirements; how much shall 
the employee produce in order to be recognized as 
an adequate, satisfactory employee. 

The standard for personal traits. In addition to 
standards of method and standards for results of per- 
formance, it is necessary that consideration be given 
to standards for personal traits that are essential for 
the satisfactory discharge of a particular duty. By 
personal traits we mean those personal character- 
istics, such as, tact, courtesy, integrity, loyalty, insight, 
objectivity, and others which are essential to the 
adequate performance of a given duty. Setting stand- 
ards for personal traits presents many thorny prob- 
lems, but difficulties or complexity should not deter 
conscientious efforts to make realistic definitions as 


far as possible. 


To recapitulate, the final written document setting 
forth the standard of performance shows all the duties 
in the given position or class of positions and the 
standard of performance for each duty. This standard 
is a statement defining adequate method of perform- 

ance (or referring to manuals of procedure which 
set forth the method); adequate results of perform- 
ance, including quality and quantity requirements; 
and adequate standards of personal behavior which 
the employee must demonstrate in order to adequately 
perform the given duty. Such a document gives each 
employee a clear and comprehensive understanding 
of the content of his job and, also, sets out how effi- 
ciently he must perform the duties assigned him in 
order to be considered an adequate and satisfactory 
employee. 


Casework Duties 


S AN EXAMPLE of the use of the above-mentioned 
method, a public welfare agency has listed the 
principal duties of a caseworker as follows: 

1. Giving casework service to client. 

2. Consulting with officials and community per- 

sons. 

3. Determining original and continued eligibility 

for assistance. 

4. Recording social information. 

5. Interpreting the public assistance and child wel- 
fare program. 

Participating in meetings and conferences. 

7. Keeping statistical records, completing forms, 

and preparing reports. 

The standard of performance established by this 
agency for the first duty on the list is as follows: 

1. Giving casework service to client. 

Quality standard: The worker, through a tactful, 
understanding approach, establishes a good client- 
worker relationship as the basis for securing pertinent 
social evidence and continuing casework service. 

The worker, through discriminate use of appro- 
priate sources, secures sufficient background and 
related information to enable him to determine the 
actual case problem. 

The worker makes an objective analysis of the case 
on the basis of available factual data and skillful ob- 
servation. 

The worker maintains a focus on the total case 
situation in developing his casework plan for treat- 
ment within the area of agency responsibility. 

The worker makes appropriate use of community 
resources to supplement or extend case treatment. 

Quantity standard: ‘The worker carries a case load 
of 00 cases. 

The worker completes work in a reasonable length 
of time, maintaining quality of work and servicing 
case load in accordance with agency requirements. 

Personal traits standard: The worker demonstrates 
the following: interest in human welfare, insight as 
it relates to human behavior, friendliness, firmness, 
and punctuality. 

While standards for a duty such as this could be 
elaborated at greater length, the above serves to illus- 
trate how the suggested method could be applied. 

It is essential, after the standards of performance 
have been set up in draft form and before the final 
document is released, that they be carefully checked 
against the objectives of the job so that there will be 
no inconsistencies with the objectives and philosophy 
of the agency or of the job itself. 
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Devetop Evatuation System 


SERVICE RATING system, efficiency rating system, or 
A performance evaluation system should have a 
direct relationship to assigned duties and the corollary 
standards of performance. If it is possible, the evalua- 
tion system should be so constructed that each of the 
duties of a given class of position together with the 
statement of standard of performance pertaining 
thereto will have direct relationship to particular items 
on the evaluation form. In order to assure this, it is 
suggested that the rating form provide a rating scale 
for each duty and its corollary standard of perform- 
ance. 


In the development of each of these scales, it is 
necessary to determine degrees of excellence of per- 
formance for each duty. Here, the middle step of a 
five-step range of degrees of excellence, for example, 
normally will be the written standard of performance 
for that particular duty. Above this established mid- 
point will be described two degrees of excellence 
higher and below this mid-point two degrees of per- 
formance poorer than the established performance 
standard. In this way a five-point scale for each duty 
is established and the total of the duties and their 
corollary standards for a given class of position with 
the five-step scale for each will constitute the rating 
device for evaluating the performance of employees 
in that class. 

The value of standards of performance and the 
performance evaluation system developed thereon, if 
used in day-by-day administration, cannot be over- 
emphasized. Standards of performance develop indi- 
vidual understanding of the job and set forth what 
is expected concerning efficiency of performance. The 
supervisor and the worker have a tool that serves to 
clarify what is expected of the worker and also to 
clarify in the mind of the supervisor the worker's 
attitude toward the requirements of the agency. The 
supervisor-worker conference should therefore have 
greater meaning to both the worker and the super- 
visor. The standards of performance and the per- 
formance evaluation also provide an objective way 
in which the supervisor-worker conference may have 
meaningful subjects to discuss. At individual confer- 
ence time the employee can be told of his areas of 
strength and weakness and an evaluation of his per- 
formance can be adequately given and discussed 
frankly. 


Use in ORIENTATION 


N THE INDUCTION and orientation of new workers, 
| the list of assigned duties and the established 


standards of performances can be of immeasurable 
value. Induction training can be reduced, the as- 
signed area of responsibility quickly clarified, the 
level of performance easily explained, misunderstand- 
ings reduced, the new worker's orientation accelerated, 
and esprit de corps elevated by a consistent use of 
these standards of performance and the performance _ 
evaluations. 

Another use is in designing a staff training pro- 
gram. If it is found that a majority of the employees 
are rated low in their performance evaluations on a 
particular kind of duty or performance trait in rela- 
tionship to the standard established for that duty, this 
immediately suggests that the supervisor and the 
executive of the agency become responsible for insti- 
tuting a training program aimed at improving the 
performance of their employees along this particular 
line. An agency administrator is thus able to get up- 
to-date, constantly fresh suggestions for staff training 
programs that should be instituted. He is able to 
make the training program meaningful and produc- 
tive in increasing the efficiency of the worker and 
thereby of the agency in general. 

Another value is aiding the executive in making de- 
cisions on promotions, salary advancements, and other 
personnel actions. Every employee has a right to 
know how well he is doing his job in the opinion of 
the supervisor who supervises his work. Conversely, 
the executive has a right to know from the best ob- 
jective evidence possible how well the employee is 
doing and, hence, what administrative actions are 
called for. 


Revise as NEEDED 


HE LAST OF the five important steps mentioned at 

the beginning of this article is “revise the per- 
formance standards and the performance evaluation 
system when experience and use indicate revisions 
are needed.” Experience is a great teacher and the 
executive will learn in using standards of performance 
and an evaluation system based upon these standards 
that there is need for constant revision in light of 
changing conditions and new experience. For ex- 
ample, if one finds that most, if not all, the employees 
easily meet the established standards of performance 
or are being rated very high in the established per- 
formance evaluation system, it then suggests that these 
standards are too low and should be rewritten in 
higher terms, 

On the other hand, if it is discovered that a very 
small percentage of the employees are meeting the 
performance standards and many employees are being 


(Continued on page 228) 
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The Use of Volunteers by a Public Welfare Agency 


by Rutu H. Ketty, Community Service Worker, 


King County Welfare Department 
Seattle, Washington 


HAT PUBLIC WELFARE staff visitor has not said, 
Wi I only had time to give the friendly little 

services that my clients need!” But with large 
case loads the visitor’s day is not long enough for such 
‘services. Because this need was recognized, the Wash- 
ington State Department of Public Welfare organized 
a volunteer service in 1936 known as “Friendly Visit- 
ing.” It was believed that such a program would 
afford an opportunity for public spirited citizens to 
make a worthwhile and self-rewarding contribution 
to the community and at the same time it would be 
the means of providing an avenue of sympathetic in- 
terpretation of the welfare program in all its phases 


to the public. 


ProGRAM STARTED 


ITH THIs in mind, a carefully planned program 
Woras put into effect as an experiment by King 
County. The volunteers were organized to serve the 
aged, who were as much in need of friendly com- 
panionship as they were of food and shelter. Since its 
inception, “Friendly Visiting” has expanded its serv- 
ices to include other people needing special services 
not available in the welfare program, nor provided by 
the professional staff. Over four hundred volunteers 
have actively engaged in “Friendly Visiting” since its 
beginning. 

This organization, under the capable leadership of 
Mrs. Robert M. Jones, was formed with carefully 
chosen sub-chairmen in many local communities 
throughout the county. As it became too large for her 
to handle alone, a staff member, known as the Com- 
munity Service Worker, was assigned in 1938 to act 
as liaison between the volunteer group and the pro- 
fessional staff of the agency. 

These volunteers are hand-picked to meet the re- 
quirements of the work. They are men and women 
who really like people; who are not overly emotional 
in dealing with problems of illness and poverty; who 
have the leisure time to give the needed services; and 
who are capable of following fully the instructions 
given them. 

Special training is given to “Friendly Visitors.” 
Induction classes are held at such intervals as the need 
arises for increased number of volunteers. At such 
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time, they are given instruction in the program and 
the policies of the County Department, and a broad 
outline of what their services should include, as well 
as how their work supplements that of the case work- 
er. A case history method is used in presenting solu- 
tions to typical problems for the purpose of developing 
as broad an outlook on human relationship as possible. 

A “Friendly Visitor” is expected to solve minor 
problems, but should not attempt any major ones such 
as housing, medical care or budgets. He should report 
these and any change in economic status, such as other 
family members living on the client’s income. He 
should know the simple facts of eligibility for Senior 
Citizen Grants and the available medical and funeral 
benefits. At no time are volunteers expected to offer 
financial assistance, but rather to render the thought- 
ful, kindly, neighborly services of friend to friend. 


County Divipep 


ING counTY is divided into geographical areas with 
A a chairman in each. Under this leadership is a 
committee which serves the needs of its community. 
To them are referred the requests for special help 
made by the staff visitors through the office of the Com- 
munity Service Worker. The chairmen consult with 
the latter to ascertain who among the committee mem- 
bers can best handle a particular case. 

Referral cards are used to provide the volunteer 
with the following information: The name of the 
client, his, or her, address, age, family composition, 
church or other affiliations, special interests, and the 
reasons for requiring “Friendly Visiting” services. 
These and other factors act as a guide for selecting the 
right person to make the visit and also gives that 
person a point of contact. From time to time the 
chairmen call their groups together for the purpose of 
exchanging information and experiences and advising 
them of any changes in the public assistance program 
which would affect their work. 

The “Friendly Visitor” makes a written report after 
the first contact with each person on whom he calls. 
A form is furnished to act as a guide for the initial 
report. Further reports are left to the initiative of the 
“Friendly Visitor” to be submitted whenever, in his 
opinion, there are developments which require direct 
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attention from the professional staff worker. It should 
be borne in mind that at all times the case worker is 
giving his regular services to the client. 


Services PERFORMED 


; pe MAIN OBJECTIVE of “Friendly Visiting” is to al- 
leviate loneliness and helplessness that too often 
come with old age or failing sight. This is accom- 
plished by the performance of needed little acts of 
help and kindness. Some of the services besides visita- 
tion include, transportation to church and to the 
doctor, help in finding a place to live, reading aloud, 
writing letters, shopping, help with hobbies and count- 
less other services which one might perform for a 
friend. At this point, it might interest the reader to 
see a “Friendly Visiting” report as follows: 


“Two very elderly ladies that I called on were so 
withdrawn into their own little ‘shells’ that they 
just were not interested in other people and were 
not friendly. I knew that if I could do a little to 
change their attitudes, they would get to have 
friends and callers of their own. I got them to 
meet each other, and after each time they visited 
each other, I would tell each of them how much 
the other one thought of her. This made them 
think of what good friends they had become. 
Today they love each other very much and al- 
though they are now both shut-ins, they are able 
to phone to each other and have very wonderful 
conversations, knowing that they think so much 
of each other. When one of them was confined 
to the hospital, I got the other one to send her 
flowers. (Something I doubt she had ever done 
for anyone before in her life.) It gave her such 
great pleasure that now she thinks of others often 
and does little kindnesses for them.” 


One “Friendly Visitor” chuckles as she tells of her 
“friends” who call on her if they feel it is too long 
between her visits to them. Some make a point of 
remembering birthdays and holidays. Attention to 
personal needs is most appreciated and one elderly 
lady is saved the exertion of a monthly trip to the 
barber by her “Friendly Visitor” who cuts her hair. 

One of the greatest services of “Friendly Visiting” 
is to the blind, especially those who live alone and 
have no relatives to help them. “Friendly Visitors” 
call on them, shop for them, take them in their cars 
if they are unable to get out on the buses, take them 
to their group meetings and generally act as guides. 
Many are unable to leave their place of residence ex- 


cept when the “Friendly Visitor” takes them. 

Naturally, many people in the community hear of 
the gratifying results of the “Friendly Visiting” efforts 
as the “Friendly Visitor” passes these incidents on to 
church groups, clubs, friends and relatives. They 
perform a valuable service of accurately interpreting 
the welfare program. No one knows how widely this 
information may be disseminated. 

Undoubtedly, the missionary work of the “Friendly 
Visitors” bears its greatest evidence of noteworthy re- 
turn during the Christmas Season. At this time, the 
King County Welfare Department provides the gen- 
eral public with an opportunity to share their better 
fortune with the lonely and unfortunate. The num- 
ber of contributions which are received and the ma- 
terial things secured can be largely credited to this 
phase of the “Friendly Visiting” program. 


A Rea ContTrIBUTION 


HE GENERAL PuBLIc and law makers of our State 
Teouta never appreciate the contribution that has 
been and is being made by the public spirited and 
self-sacrificing “Friendly Visitors” to the more suc- 
cessful application of the public welfare program, 
unless they had had some direct contact with the 
“Friendly Visiting” services. The contribution to 
mental serenity of the older clients alone is beyond 
price or valuing. Qn the other hand, education of the 
public as to the problems which the law makers have 
faced have led to a widespread understanding of the 
intents and purposes of the program. Welfare pro- 
grams are most often appraised on the basis of im- 
mediate personal problems or the acceptance of the 
viewpoints of pressure groups who are concerned 
with the selfish interests of recipients of certain types 
of relief. Public appreciation of the breadth of the 
public welfare program and the necessities of the 
various categories of clients as well as the methods of 
organizing, financing, and administering a fair and 
well-rounded public welfare program is of inestim- 
able value. It is believed that in the limited area af- 
fected, this has occurred as a natural by-product of 
“Friendly Visiting” services. 

The clients who have received the benefits of this 
service appreciate it fully and would not give it up 
voluntarily. The “Friendly Visitors” themselves con- 
tinue to visit, to phone, to give of their time and 
energy. Certainly, theirs is a task well done and it 
endows them with a personal satisfaction which com- 
pensates them for their efforts, 
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A Public Agency Plans 


A Seminar in Public Welfare 


by Ann J. Bicus, Consultant 
Cook County Bureau of Public Welfare 
Chicago, Illinois 


Public Assistance Division of the Cook County 

Bureau of Public Welfare sponsored a “Seminar 
in Public Welfare.” The agency feels that the seminar 
had educational merit and served further to show the 
advantages of staff participation in planning and 
carrying out staff development programs. 

The Public Assistance Division administers old age 
pension, aid to dependent children and blind assis- 
tance programs under the supervision of the Illinois 
Public Aid Commission. Because of the shortage of 
professionally trained case workers, it has been neces- 
sary since August 1943 to employ case aides (Bachelor 
of Arts degree only) to fill many of the staff vacancies. 
At the time the seminar was planned, there were a 
total of 140 case aides on the staff. A representative 
staff committee was appointed to plan a six weeks in- 
tensive staff development program. 


te a six weeks period early this year, the 


Tue Purpose 


HE oByeEcTive of the undertaking was to increase 
Tine staff's knowledge, and as a consequence, hope- 
fully, its efficiency, through a review of the field of 
social welfare work; highlighting significant profes- 
sional knowledge in social work and related fields, 
and through a study of professional practices and 
social trends. 

This was accomplished through a multiple approach 
involving: 

1. Oral presentation through lectures given by 
specialists in the various fields of public and private 
welfare. These lectures covered material on the his- 
tory, knowledge and practices in the various areas of 
social welfare and related fields. 

2. Written summarization and presentation of 
background material for study purposes. A manual 
was prepared so that persons already acquainted with 
the field of social welfare could review and broaden 
their knowledge in a systematic manner. 

3. Discussion groups for the analysis and correla- 
tion of the theoretical and practical. At the district 
office level study classes were organized to stimulate 
staff discussion covering the subjects suggested by 
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the lectures and the written material in the manual. 

The Public Welfare Seminar Committee outlined 
a tentative program. It was then reviewed and dis- 
cussed by all staff members so that the committee 
would be in a position to evaluate staff reaction and 
adjust its planning and direction accordingly. The 
committee outlined the area to be studied and the 
topics under ten major sections which are discussed 
later in this article. Each section was assigned to a 
subcommittee for research in that particular field and 
implementation in the three-fold plan described 
above. Although the subcommittee chairmen were 
chosen from the Public Welfare Seminar Committee, 
so that the work could be coordinated, they were free 
to select members for their committee from any sec- 
tion of the professional staff. 


Starr ParrTIcIPATION 


TAFF MEMBERS Participated actively in formulating 
G the program and in doing the research prepara- 
tory to writing the manual text. Each individual ac- 
cepted responsibility enthusiastically for his portion 
of the seminar material. A supervisory staff member 
was selected to take full responsibility for the organi- 
zation and editing of the manual material which is 
comprehensive and detailed. The agency feels this 
joint planning by employees, the study of source ma- 
terial and research necessary to clarify doubtful points 
and secure exact data, to be one of the main values 
of the seminar. Of equal importance was the fact 
that the program provided a developmental process 
for the committee members themselves, and the gen- 
uine feeling of cooperative endeavor between all sec- 
tions of the staff greatly improved agency morale. 

Lectures were given two evenings each week for a 
six weeks period in the auditorium of the Chicago 
Welfare Department. Attendance at the meetings 
was voluntary; yet the staff turned out in large num- 
bers. One hour was devoted to a discussion of the 
specific subject and a half hour was scheduled for 
questions and answers. Speakers for the meetings 
gave their services on a volunteer basis and included 
representatives of the two schools of social work in 
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the city, executives of social, medical and legal agen- 

cies and the administrative staff members of the 

agency. The lecture series aimed primarily to high- 

light the history, practices and trends in the field of 

social welfare. The subjects covered by the speakers 

were as follows: 

History of Welfare 

Social Security Act 

Principles and Practices of Case Work 

Supervision in Social Work 

Laws related to Social Welfare, Workmen’s 

Compensation, Labor Legislation and 

Veterans 

6. The Health Field, Psychiatric Problems, 
Emotional Problems of Children, and 
Medical Problems 

7. Child Welfare 

8. Administration in Social Welfare 

9. Welfare Laws and Organization, State and 
Local 

10. Social Insurance 

11. Community Organization and Resources 

12. Social Research and Statistics 


we yYN 


CoMPREHENSIVE MANUAL 


HE MANUAL content was drawn from many differ- 
Ros sources. Study material from the United Pub- 
lic Workers of America, civil service examinations, 
university libraries, Social Work Year Book, Ameri- 
can Association of Social Workers and American 
Public Welfare Association was used extensively. 
Whenever possible an acknowledgement of the source 
used was made in the body of the manual. The man- 
ual is comprehensive and serves various purposes. It 
can be utilized as text and reference material for gen- 
eral programs of staff development or it can be used 
as a source for teaching and for study by staff mem- 
bers with a limited knowledge of the field of social 
work. The manual consists of two parts: the text 
and the appendix. The text has ten sections dealing 
with the various areas in the field of social welfare 
as follows: 

Section 1. 

“Principles and Practices of Social Case Work” in- 
cludes concepts and general principles of case work, 
case recording, interviewing, child welfare and per- 
sonality development. 

Section 2. 

“Supervision in Social Work” includes the concepts 
of supervision, its purposes and objectives, area of 
supervisory responsibility, the education and prin- 
ciples involved in the process, the supervisor as a 
teacher, methods of supervision, tools of supervision, 


supervision of workers at various stages of develop- 
ment and goals of supervision. 
Section 3. 

“Administration” includes information on organiza- 
tion and management. 
Section 4. 

“Welfare Legislation and Practice” includes welfare 
history, the Social Security Act, child welfare legisla- 
tion, Illinois welfare laws and organization, laws re- 
lating to the social welfare field and social insurance. 
Section 5. 

“The Field of Health” includes discussion on medi- 
cal care as a public responsibility and what is consid- 
ered medical care, functions of the medical social 
worker and the role of the case worker in assisting 
the client group to secure and benefit from medical 
care. This section also includes discussion on the field 
of psychiatry. 

Section 6. 

“Group Work” includes the characteristics, purposes 
and setting of social group work, program develop- 
ment in group work, principles of and current devel- 
opments and trends in social group work. 

Section 7. 

“Community Organization and Resources” includes 
the community organization for social welfare, social 
welfare planning and community resources. 

Section 8. 

“Social Research and Statistics” includes the objec- 
tives and practices of social research and statistics in 
the public assistance program. 

Section 9. 

“Economic Trends” includes the problems of eco- 
nomic insecurity, some general facts on post war 
trends and some economic facts about Illinois. 
Section 10. 

“Current Events” includes a review of current and 
pending legislation, magazines relating to social work 
and public welfare, The World Almanac, and other 
journals. 

Each manual section has introductory information 
on its particular subject presented in summary form, 
a bibliography and sample questions covering the 
material. Those subjects which lend themselves to 
such treatment contain brief biographies of leaders 
in the field and reference to their specific contribution 
to social welfare. The appendix includes summaries 
of books, articles and speeches, verbatim copies of 
articles and speeches, outline of courses in social 
services, notes of the seminar lecture series, pamphlets 
and related material. 


In completing the lecture and manual series, the 
committee realized the most important phase of its 
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work was still ahead. The necessity of implementing 
the lecture series and the manual material with a 
meaningful study course was most important. Study 
courses were held in each of the five district offices. 
The detailed organization was left to the discretion 
of each district office and this in itself served as a 
successful method of stimulating staff participation. 
A time best suited to the district office operation was 
set for these discussions so as not to interfere with the 
regular office functions. 


Srupy CLassEs 


SUALLY sTuDY Classes followed the lectures and fre- 

quently the discussion leader used points em- 
phasized by the speakers to raise questions and start 
the discussion. The staff was divided into two groups, 
each approximately 25 in number, in order that office 
coverage might be maintained during the class meet- 
ings. The division of staff into two units made pos- 
sible a more homogeneous grouping from the stand- 
point of training and experience and consequently 
there was fuller participation in discussions. 

The district office supervisory staff was assigned the 
responsibility for presenting the material and leading 
the discussion. Because of the varying degrees of 
competency in carrying out such assignments, each 
supervisor was given an opportunity to select his in- 
dividual subject. Those having no preference were 
assigned a subject. The supervisor usually attended 
the lecture highlighting his particular subject, re- 
viewed the manual section on the subject and fre- 
quently reviewed source material in order to be thor- 
oughly prepared for the discussion. 

The methods used in presenting material varied 
according to the abilities of the discussants and the 
needs of the staff. In some of the study groups there 
was a review of the material covered in the manual 
together with a brief analysis or summary of the 
general lecture followed by discussion and a question 
and answer period. Other sessions were taken up 
entirely by questions which arose following the indi- 
vidual study of manual material and answers. In 
addition, some periods were spent in taking an ex- 
amination on the specific subject, exchanging and 
grading papers and discussing the answers to ques- 
tions which had been included. 

It would appear that the Public Welfare Seminar 
has been quite successful as a planned approach to 
the problem of staff development, if this success can 
be measured in terms of full staff participation, utili- 
zation of previously unused abilities and increased 


staff morale. The agency staff in using the many 
community resources to secure material for the man- 
ual learned more about the operations of community 
resources and gained a broader knowledge of them- 
selves as part of a larger community in which they 
work. Public relations were furthered inasmuch as 
speakers from other community agencies, from 
schools of social work, from medical and legal agen- 
cies, from the administrative staff members of the 
state and local agency, in a free exchange of questions 
and answers, were given a better understanding of 
problems facing the staff in the public agency. 





PERFORMANCE STANDARDS 

(Continued from page 223) 
marked low on the performance evaluation system, 
the standards have been written too high for the 
current staff and should be rewritten, diluted, and 
brought down to the relative ability of the group of 
employees concerned or vigorous steps must be taken 
to improve staff performance. It is well to remember 
that standards of performance will be meaningless 
and not very useful unless they are aimed at a level 
of performance within reasonable achievement of a 
majcrity of the members of the staff. Constant scru- 
tiny of the standards as established, both as to level 
and as to clarity of expression, is essential. Plans for 
continuing revision of the performance standards as 
well as revision of the rating system based upon 
thorough-going analyses and critical study is also 
essential. 

Finally, the social work agency executive should 
not overlook the positive values that can come from 
employee participation in this process. If the em- 
ployees participate in the process of clarifying the 
job, it will mean a great deal to them and to the 
agency as a whole in improved understanding and 
efficiency of performance. If employees, or commit- 
tees of employees representing the total employee 
body, participate in the establishment of standards 
of performance, there will be much greater staff 
acceptance when the standards are officially promul- 
gated. A project for the development of standards of 
performance is one of the most stimulating and fruit- 
ful in-service training projects imaginable. If em- 
ployees assist in the development of the performance 
evaluation system, there will be greater acceptance of 
the rating system, which must not only be an official 
measuring instrument but also must be recognized 
by the staff as equitable, pertinent to the job, com- 
prehensive, and useful. 
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The Local Agency's Hesponsibility 


Report of the Committee on Services for Children 


The APWA Committee on Services for Children has for more than a year been working on the devel- 
opment of a concise and brief statement of the desirable responsibilities of local public welfare agencies for 
providing social services for children. It is an effort to enumerate the minimum program of social services 
for children which should ultimately be available through every local public welfare agency. This statement 
in preliminary form was used as a basis for discussions on local agency responsibility at each of the Regional 
APWA meetings held during 1948. Both the attendance and the participation of public welfare people in 
these sessions on local services for children testify to their keen interest and varying points of view on this 
subject. 

With full recognition by the Committee on Services for Children of the importance of long range plan- 
ning and in the interest of furthering the development of public social services for children, the Committee has 
approved and presents herewith the following statement: 


Responsibilities of Local Public Welfare Agencies for Providing 
Social Services for Children 


UR DEMOCRACY recognizes the importance of nurturing and developing strong, healthy, happy children. The 
U protection of children whose parents cannot supply their minimum daily needs or the care which provides 
an opportunity for them to grow and learn so that they may to the maximum extent possible become useful 
citizens is acknowledged as an appropriate function of government. Services for people, under public auspices, 
are traditionally made available through, or in cooperation with, established state and local agencies. Notable 
illustrations of this pattern are seen in the fields of education, health and welfare. 

State responsibility for the welfare of children is expressed in a variety of ways. Some of the methods used 
include: 

Utilization of public funds for financial assistance and other services to families and children. 

Provision of social services to families and children including the care and supervision of children in 
foster homes. 

The operation of state institutions and other facilities developed to meet the requirements of children 
with special needs. 

Provision of leadership and supervision needed to insure the maintenance of desirable standards by agen- 
cies and institutions providing care and other services for children. 

Social services for children should be available in the communities in which they live. Many factors neces- 
sarily influence the extent to which a local agency can or should endeavor to provide a comprehensive program 
of social services. Two of the most important are competent staff and adequate funds. The very essence of a 
sound program of social services for children rests upon the availability of casework services to families and 
children. Consideration must also be given to the particular needs of individual communities as well as the 
resources available through other agencies in the locality and state. 


MinimMumM SERVICES 


The services enumerated below represent the minimum program of social services for children which 
should ultimately be available through every local public welfare agency. 

1. Adequate financial assistance. 

2. Informational, counseling and referral services for parents and other responsible adults so that there 
will be maximum and wise use made of available community and statewide social service resources 
for children. 

3. Protective services for children whose home conditions are so far below the accepted standards of the 
community that the children are abused, neglected, or in danger of becoming delinquent. 

4. Foster care—foster family care, including adoptions, and institutional care—for children in need of 
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such care provided in such a way that it meets the individual child’s situation. Foster family care 
should be available locally. Special provision should be made for the temporary care of children who 
might otherwise be held in jails or other undesirable quarters. Children in need of institutional care 
should be the concern of local welfare departments although such care may not necessarily or de- 
sirably be made available in the child’s home community. 

5. Provision for casework services to parents and others seeking help for children in their own homes 
or in arranging for immediate and longtime care for children with special needs, such as children 
born out of wedlock, mentally deficient or physically handicapped children, and children with serious 


health problems. 


6. Services in the interstate placement of children. 
7. Cooperative planning to make available social services to courts handling cases involving children. 


Dr. ELLEN Winston, Chairman 
Mivprep ARNOLD 

Inez M. Baker 

James Brown 

Brit Cup 

Mrs. Eunice Dacitz 

Frep DeviiQuanri 

Gunnar Dyswap 

Mrs. ELIzaABETH DESCHWEINITZ 


Howarp W. Hopxik 
JEANNE JEWETT 

H. L. Lackey 
Cartyte D. Onsrup 
Emma C. PuscHNER 
Mrs. Louise REED 
Grace A. REEper 
Sara P. Ricks 

Bess Craic, Secretary 








New Council Members 


EMBERSHIP IN THE National Council of Local Pub- 
M lic Welfare Administrators is open to local direc- 
tors of public welfare who are members of the 
American Public Welfare Association. Since the Oc- 
tober issue of Pustic Werare, the following admin- 
istrators have been enrolled as Council members: 





Mr. Lloyd L. Bliss, Fredonia, Kansas 

Mrs. Ira Bradfield, LaGrange, Georgia 

Mr. Frederick A. Breyer, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Miss Lucia Brinkman, York, Nebraska 

Miss Ruth M. Brown, Norton, Kansas 

Mr. Carroll O. Courter, Chanute, Kansas 

Miss Wilma Dixon, Blackshear, Georgia 

Mrs. J. B. Fontaine, Pontotoc, Mississippi 

Miss Lila H. Goodwin, Sharon Springs, Kansas 
Mrs. Wilma Hall, Pineville, Missouri 

Mrs. Marie Howard, Howard, Kansas 

Mr. William O. Jackson, Galena, Missouri 

Mr. John X. Lynskey, Thief River Falls, Minnesota 
Mr. Leo M. Miller, Caledonia, Minnesota 

Mrs. Edith Montgomery, Greenfield, Missouri 
Mr. Jack F. Netzel, Crandon, Wisconsin 

Miss Neva Patterson, Forest City, lowa 

Mr. P. D. Peterson, Gettysburg, South Dakota 
Mrs. Jane B. Powell, Jackson, Georgia 

Mr. John H. Putz, Madison, Wisconsin 

Dr. Dudley A. Reekie, Fort Worth, Texas 
Mr. Richard T. Robertson, Neosho, Missouri 
Miss Lillian Sarles, Belleville, Kansas 

Mr. R. T. Schumacher, Shakopee, Minnesota 
Mr. O. F. Schwefel, Juneau, Wisconsin 

Mr. George Sele, Hallock, Minnesota 

Miss Mildred Severson, Port Washington, Wisconsin 
Mrs. W. A. Smith, New Madrid, Missouri 

Mr. F. A. Snavely, Castle Rock, Colorado 

Mr. Richard G. Teale, Columbus, Kansas 

Miss Undine Uhl, Kingman, Kansas 


MIDCENTURY CONFERENCE 
(Continued from page 219) 


out areas of needed research, technical committees 
will be set up to direct fact-finding activities prelim- 
inary to the conference. The White House Confer- 
ence, it is recognized, by bringing together what we 
know about children and their needs, should be an 
occasion for enriching knowledge and invigorating 
our efforts for further advance. 


Just when in 1950 the White House Conference 
will be held will be decided, of course, by the Pres- 
ident’s official committee. The months between now 
and then can be used to high purpose if professional 
workers, public officials, parents, and young people— 
wherever they are, across the country—will join forces 
in putting the needs and wellbeing of children in the 
forefront of their interests. The immediate challenge 
is to think through to the objectives which all of us 
want from such an effort, first among ourselves in 
our communities, then in our states, and finally na- 
tionally. Out of such exploratory thinking should 
come a coordinated program of action and fact find- 
ing that will build not merely to the climax of a mid- 
century conference but will also generate new vitality 
in those already devotedly serving children and enlist 
new recruits in the great crusade of assuring new 
hope and new opportunities for all children. 
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Meeting Health Needs of the Aged 


by Hexen M. Barke, Assistant Director 
Division of Public Assistance 
Montana Department of Public Welfare 


discuss without first considering the problems 
that are obvious in caring for this group and 
some of the reasons why they are problems. 

First of all, let’s consider the number of aged per- 
sons in our nation’s population. According to the 1940 
census there were 10.8 million persons over 65 years 
of age. It is estimated that by 1980 there will be be- 
tween 18 and 23 million persons in this age bracket. 
Why are we growing older; why are these figures 
significant! and why is our aging population and 
chronic illness now a major problem? 


We Live Loncer 


A’ POGRAM For the care of the aged is difficult to 


HE INCREASED LIFE span is due to the great advance 
Tis medical and surgical care and the excellent pro- 
grams of prevention and cure of communicable dis- 
eases, which have prevented death and produced an 
aging population. Two thousand years ago the aver- 
age length of life was 25 years; at the turn of the 
century it was 49; today it is 66. In 1900 one person 
in 25 was 65 years of age or older. It is estimated that 
in 1980 the ratio will be one in ten. 

As people become older their medical needs change 
and they require more medical service. In 1940 the 
27 per cent of the nation’s population over 45 re- 
quired over half of its‘medical service. By 1980 it -is 
expected that the number of persons over 45 will 
constitute nearly half of our population. The inci- 
dence of infirmities of old age and chronic illness is 
definitely related to economic status. They develop 
most frequently among families of low incomes. 
When they strike they result in a further reduced in- 
come and depletion of financial reserves. 

In the National Health Survey of 1935, chronic ill- 
ness was found to exist nearly two to one among 
persons receiving public assistance as compared to 
persons earning $3,000 a year and over. In New 
Jersey, 38 per cent of old age assistance recipients are 
chronically ill. In Montana no accurate figures are 
available, although 1,000 persons in an old age assist- 
ance caseload of better than 10,000 are in need of 
sheltered care. The social and economic costs cannot 
be measured by mortality tables alone. 

Dr. Ernest P. Boas in his book entitled “Medicine 


and the Changing Order” points out there are but 
two chronic diseases, pulmonary tuberculosis and 
mental illnesses, whose medical care has become an 
accepted community responsibility. For the aged and 
chronically ill, there is no well-planned and integrated 
service. They find refuge in general hospitals, con- 
valescent homes, homes for the aged and the back 
bedrooms of relatives, unwanted and disrespected. 
The majority have worked steadily and productively 
in a society that respects only the productive. The 
ending of ability to do gainful work is for most 
aged persons a tragedy; it symbolizes the end of 
independence and purpose in life. 


Wuart to Do 


ETTER FACILITIES for the care of the aged must be 
B provided. How can this be accomplished? A few 
ways in which the problems might be attacked are 
listed here: 

1. State-wide programs to meet these common 
human needs must be developed in every com- 
munity, 

2. The cooperation and leadership of the medical 
profession must be enlisted and secured to ac- 
cept the challenge of prevention as well as 
treatment of the infirmities of the aged. 

3. Health, social and educational agencies, must 
convince the public that chronic disease may be 
controlled as other health menaces have been 
and crippling old age alleviated, perhaps even 
deferred. 

4. Health departments which have carried on ex- 
cellent educational activities in communicable 
disease, should turn in increasing numbers to 
the larger field of chronic illness and teach the 
public prevention, with special emphasis on 
early diagnosis and continued medical super- 
vision. 

5. Major emphasis must be given to coordination 
and integration of services of health and wel- 
fare agencies. 

6. Facilities for the care of the aged should be 
planned for the community as a whole, and not 
for the indigent alone. We all grow old and 
the lack of facilities for those who are able to 








pay is as great as for those who cannot. 


7. Last but not least, every effort should be made 
to maintain and restore the aged as independent 
and self-supporting members of the community 
and society at large. 

Major emphasis should be placed on home care 
wherever possible. Old people fear isolation, and want 
to be where their relatives and friends can visit them; 
where they can shop, go to the movies, and visit over 
the back fence. They like to stand on the street cor- 
ners and pass the time of day with old cronies; con- 
tinue old habits and associations; attend the same 
church they have been accustomed to. They want 
and should have a home of their own as long as they 
are capable of maintaining it. 


Pusitic HeatruH Nurses 


T Is For this group of aged persons that public health 
] nursing service should be made available. One 
of the most pressing needs is for an expansion of 
public health nursing service to provide bedside and 
other nursing services for the aged and infirm. Most 
of the counties in Montana do not have a Health 
Unit or a public health nurse. In addition to increas- 
ing the number of public health nurses there is need 
to train them to provide valuable assistance to doctors 
in the time consuming task of educating the indi- 
vidual patient in proper understanding and manage- 
ment of his infirmities. Much wider use might be 
made of practical nurses and nurses aides, working 
under the supervision of the public health nurse for 
duties which do not require the training and experi- 
ence of a graduate nurse. Medical social workers too 
have an important role to play in a program of pre- 
vention in its broadest sense. 

I believe that more emphasis must be placed on 
prevention and the basic approach must be preventive. 
Otherwise, the problems created by the infirmities 
of old age will increase and the hope of substantial 
decline in their incidence and severity will be post- 
poned for many years. Therefore, it is imperative 
that health departments intensify and expand pro- 
grams to control chronic communicable diseases such 
as tuberculosis, syphilis, hookworm and malaria. 

Accident prevention programs—in industry, on the 
farm, in the home and on our highways should be 
greatly expanded to reduce the. incidence of physical 
handicaps. 

The promotion of optimal health throughout life is 
an important factor in the prevention of chronic ill- 
ness and the infirmities of old age. Child and school 
health programs need to be strengthened. Wide ex- 
pansion of nutrition, mental health and housing pro- 
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grams can have important effects in decreasing the 
problems. 

The success of programs to conserve the health of 
infants and children, such as pre-natal clinics, pre- 
school clinics, well-child clinics, suggest the possibility 
of achieving effective health programs directed to 
adolescents as well as adults. The health programs of 
our high schools and colleges, including medical ex- 
aminations and corrections of defects, physical fitness 
and recreational programs and health education re- 
quire intensive development. Public health nurses 
should encourage the periodic medical examination of 
apparently well persons. This phase needs to be ex- 
plored on a new basis, including selective laboratory 
and clinical examinations chosen for particular age, 
sex, geographical and occupational groups. These in- 
clude serology, chest X-ray, urinalysis, electro-cardiog- 
raphy and other examinations. Industry and labor 
should be urged to play an important constructive 
role in this connection by encouraging health exam- 
inations of employees, including laboratory proce- 
dures, on a much larger scale than at present. 


PrevENTIVE ExAMINATIONS 


HE RECENT development of special phases of the 
Theatth examination, particularly in the fields of 
tuberculosis control and cancer detection is especially 
noteworthy. The great interest shown by the medical 
profession and the public in chest X-ray and in the 
establishment of diagnostic centers to examine ap- 
parently well persons for early signs of cancer repre- 
sents a distinct advance in preventive medicine. It 
may well initiate a basic shift in emphasis in the 
medical care of adults comparable to that which has 
occurred in obstetrics and pediatrics, in which pre- 
ventive supervision and examination of presumably 
well persons is a major requirement of good medical 
practice. There is need to explore the practical pos- 
sibilities of preventive examination to discover all 
possible disease, making full use of the diagnostic 
aids developed by modern medical technology. 

Brief mention is made of research. Further ad- 
vances in the prevention as well as the treatment of 
many chronic diseases are dependent on research. 
Only a fraction of the total need is being met now. 
The training and support of a much larger corps of 
medical scientists, and the development of teams of 
research workers to carry forward coordinated pro- 
grams is required. The greatest emphasis should be 
placed on those diseases which are the most important 
causes of death and disability, namely: heart disease, 
high blood pressure, arteriosclerosis, arthritis, kidney 


(Continued on page 238) 
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Strengthening Services to Children 


In Their Uwn Homes 


by Essey WoLrrom, on educational leave 
from Division for Children, Washington 
State Department of Public Welfare 


the casework services to children in their own 

homes. The writer is using the term “services 
to children in their own homes” as synonymous with 
“protective or preventive services to children in their 
own homes” in line with recent policy statements of 
the Division for Children, Washington State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare. These statements eliminated 
the use of the words “protective” or “preventive” since 
there is so much confusion in the meaning of these 
words and recommended that philosophy could be 
better stated in terms of the more inclusive “services 
to children in their own homes.” These policy state- 
ments have underlying them the basic assumption 
that child welfare services have a dual aim: first, 
of prevention; secondly, of protection and are, there- 
fore, directed first, to the conservation and strength- 
ening of the home for the child, or secondly, to the 
protection of the child in the event of temporary or 
permanent breakdown of the home. 


A ESSENTIAL PART of any program for children is 


Nor For Poverty ALONE 


VERY WHITE House Conference on Children since 
E the first one in 1909 has emphasized the impor- 
tance to a child of the preservation of his home to 
enable him to grow to his fullest capacities. In 1909 
the Conference emphasized its now well known and 
accepted statement that no child should be removed 
from his own home for reasons of poverty alone. 
Subsequent conferences have reemphasized this 
thought, giving standards and principles to be fol- 
lowed for the preservation of the home. 

The Division for Children of the Washington State 
Department of Public Welfare, in stating its purpose, 
has followed the standards set by the United States 
Children’s Bureau. This is as follows: “The primary 
purpose of any child welfare program is to preserve 
the child’s need and right to grow up in his own 
home. It follows, therefore, that every effort is di- 
rected toward holding the family together. The State 
of Washington has set up a child welfare program de- 
signed to offer protection and counselling to parents 
and children. With a return to peacetime living it is 


imperative that our concern again be turned toward 
those services which strengthen family life.” 

The Twentieth Century has seen not only an 
emphasis on children through the prevalent feeling 
of many welfare workers that it could be called the 
“Century of the Child” but also has seen great de- 
velopments in the field of public welfare and the 
recognition of the responsibility of the federal and 
state governments for tax supported social security 
programs. This means that the community has 
accepted the idea that it is a primary function of a 
public agency to provide casework services for the 
child to prevent the breakdown of his home. The 
basis for this assumption can be seen from the com- 
mon law doctrine that the state through its agents 
can give care or protection to any minor in danger of 
becoming dependent, neglected, or delinquent. 


LecaL AUTHORITY 


PUBLIC AGENCY should legitimately take responsi- 
A bility for offering these services since a child 
protective situation is often brought to agency atten- 
tion by the complaint of persons outside the family 
group although family members themselves may 
recognize the need for and request casework services. 
The problem of child neglect is always a puzzling 
one to the community since facts show that it cannot 
be identified as characteristic of only economically 
disabled or mentally incapable persons. In consider- 
ing the responsibility of a public agency for pro- 
viding these services it must be remembered, too, 
that if the casework services to the child in his home 
break down and he needs to be removed for his own 
protection, that the public agency in contrast with the 
private family or children’s agency has some measure 
of legal or moral authority as one of the attributes 
of a governmental agency. 

Granted therefore that it is a responsibility of the 
public agencies to provide services to children in their 
own homes, the next question to be asked is—have 
they met this responsibility? The answer, unfortu- 
nately, is negative to a great extent. In some sections 
of every state the services available to children re- 
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quiring special attention are limited to the care of 
those who cannot be provided for in their own homes. 
When case loads are heavy it is hard to find time 
to provide casework services in foster homes and also 
to work with parents for the ultimate building up 
of the child’s own home. Too often the simplest way 
out is to place a child in a foster home. We, there- 
fore, find in practice that the fundamental principle 
that the best equipped institution or foster home does 
not compensate a child for the loss of his own home 
is ignored. 


In THerr Own Homes 


HE CHILDREN’S BUREAU, through the grants-in-aid to 
j poet administered as part of the social security 
program, has made possible noticeable improvement 
in this area. In data obtained by the Children’s Bu- 
reau in 1945 it was shown that 30 per cent of the 
children receiving service on a given date by workers 
paid in whole or in part by federal funds for child 
welfare services were in foster care while 70 per cent 
were. in the homes of parents or relatives. 

The State of Washington recognizes that this area 
of work has been neglected and needs more emphasis. 
It has come a long way since 1930 when Washington 
was one of six states with state welfare departments 
or bureaus that did not secure statistical reports on 
children from institutions and agencies. Consultants 
from Washington State Division for Children, in 
working with the counties, continually emphasized 
the need for more work with children in their own 
homes. Statistics as of December 31, 1946, show that 
for the state of Washington only 39.5 per cent of the 
total case load for child welfare services involved 
children living with their parents with an additional 
78 per cent living with relatives. Of the remainder, 
47.1 per cent lived in foster homes, 4.3 per cent in in- 
stitutions, and 1.3 per cent lived “elsewhere.” The 
report indicates that there are several counties in 
Washington that are actively engaged in developing 
service to children in their own homes. 

Some of the details about the services of one county 
in Washington and what this county offers in the 
way of services to children in their own homes will 
show the need for greater work to keep children in 
their own homes. The writer has chosen the county 
she knows best for this purpose. This does not mean, 
however, that this county should be considered as 
typical but is used rather as an example, and the 
recommendations made for improvement of services 
could be made for any county. — 


Several analyses of services available to children in 
this county have been made from time to time. All 


of them urge the development in the county of pro- 
tective services as a part of regular casework services 
to children. A special committee of the Council of 
Social Agencies in June 1946 made a recommenda- 
tion that the county welfare department should give 
careful consideration to developing services which 
would more adequately meet the needs of children 
in their own homes. 


IMPROVEMENT IN SERVICE 


MPROVEMENT IN the kind of service given and an 
| over-all improvement in the percentage of children 
given case work services in their own homes has been 
made. In this particular county a self-study showed 
that for the period of June 30, 1945 through June 30, 
1947 there was a total caseload increase in the Division 
for Children of 27 per cent with an increase of 33 
per cent in the service to children in their own 
homes or the homes of relatives. However, the state 
statistics as of December 31, 1946 show that in the 
county’s total child welfare service caseload 25 per 
cent of the children lived in their own homes with an 
additional 5 per cent in the homes of relatives. As 
can be noted this is below the state percentage. 

This improvement is commendable, but much more 
remains to be done. There are several reasons for the 
slowness of developing this program. In the first 
place referrals that come to the Division for Children 
from the various zone offices carrying the regular 
aid to dependent children load come too late and 
come when separation from the home is the only 
plan possible. This is due in part to a lack of trained 
workers, too high case loads, and also in part to the 
separation of the Division for Children at the county 


level so that the aid to dependent children program . 


is not a part of the total Division for Children. 

Another cause for late referrals is attributable to 
the delay in referrals from other community agencies 
such as the schools, private agencies, courts, and 
nurses. In too many instances the work done with 
children in their own homes is not actually preventive 
but consists of working with the family after place- 
ment of a child has been made in a foster home, with 
the hope for the subsequent return of the child to 
his own home, 

Several suggestions can be made for improving 
services to children in their own homes in this county. 
The first and perhaps primary one for consideration 
is that of combining the aid to dependent children 
program with the child welfare services. Washing- 
ton has a precedent for doing this in the fact that 
at the state administrative level the Division for Chil- 
dren includes aid to dependent children, services to 
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children in their own homes, foster home care for 
children, services to unmarried mothers, licensing of 
foster homes, psychological services, licensing of pri- 
vate child caring agencies, institutions, and day nur- 
series, and adoption services to the court. 


Counties Have Nor Coprep 


ESPITE THIS sTATE level of integration of services, 

the counties have not followed this administra- 
tive and functional integration. This is probably due 
to the fact that the traditional feeling about the divi- 
sion of labor has been that the maintenance of chil- 
dren through assistance at home is family welfare 
work while the maintenance of children in foster 
care is children’s work. This original classification 
came about with the break-up of the poor law which 
showed the gradual emergence of the aged, the sick, 
and the dependent child from the all-embracing class 
of the “poor.” 

Classification is useful in grouping conditions which 
need study and which lead to greater knowledge of 
treatment. However, such classification may deter 
progress. “Whether it calls itself a family agency or 
a children’s agency the modern case work organiza- 
tion tends to focus its treatment on the dynamics 
of family relationship.”:1 This feeling, which is quite 
generally accepted at the present time, would cer- 
tainly be evidence for integrating under one adminis- 
trative section the aid to dependent children and the 
child welfare service programs. 


This would not mean that some specialization 
would not and should not emerge. Some workers are 
particularly able to identify with children and others, 
with adults or adolescents or the aged, and this 
would need to be recognized. It would, however, 
take into account the two chief ways in which case 
work services may be given to children in their own 
homes: directly in face to face contacts with the child; 
and indirectly, in working intensively with parent 
or parents. A combined program would integrate the 
services available. It would facilitate referral in 
that cases which need concentrated services would 
come to the attention of supervisors sooner and if 
need be transferred to a specialized worker trained 
in working with a child. 

There are other suggestions that can be made for 
improving services to children in their own homes 
besides the primary one of closer integration of aid 
to dependent children and child welfare services. 





“Report on the Committee on Family and Children’s Work,” 
Family Welfare Association of America, 1944; page 26. 


Emphasis in all fields of public welfare must be made 
on further training for workers. At the present time 
only persons interested in child welfare work or 
supervision are eligible for state training grants in 
Washington. This program not only should be in- 
creased but enlarged to encourage family welfare 
workers to get professional training, with educational 
leaves given. Definite improvement should be made 
also in raising salary levels to attract and keep the 
professionally trained social case worker. 


Heavy Case Loaps 


INCE IT Is impractical at this time to say that no 
5 worker should be hired without professional edu- 
cation in social case work due to the scarcity of 
trained workers, a combination of aid to dependent 
children and child welfare services would help in 
an immediate way. The trained workers could be 
utilized in consultative services and in specialized 
loads. In line with the need for more trained workers 
should go consideration for smaller caseloads. In 
1945 the caseloads in this particular county averaged 
sixty-six children plus thirty-two foster homes. The 
caseload is even higher at present. This is far too 
many cases when one realizes that the set-up of child 
welfare services in the county is for referral to the 
Division for Children of many disturbed children or 
at any rate children with serious problems. 


Another suggestion for improving the standard of 
work with children in their own homes would be in 
surveying the needs of the community. The past 
four decades have seen a tremendous growth in the 
number of agencies operating in the child welfare 
field. These have resulted in more people served but 
in some cases it is questionable whether the effort 
and money was wisely spent. It is necessary, there- 
fore, to define more specifically the needs and re- 
sources of the community. This would avoid dupli- 
cation of some forms of services and lack of another 
needed program. Many counties through their Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies, are actively engaged in such 
surveys as a basis for bringing about a better adjust- 
ment between needs and resources. 


Areas OF SERVICE 


ucH surveys would recommend the specialized 
G areas of services to be performed by both the 
public and the private agencies. There should be no 
competition between public and private agencies in 
child care. They can rather complement each other. 





Central States Regional Meeting 


of American Public Welfare Association 


tember 9-10 to two hundred and fifty people 

attending the Central States‘Regional Meeting. 
The Conference was welcomed by Governor Oscar 
Rennebohn of Wisconsin. He spoke of the State’s 
distinguished record in pioneering social legislation. 
Otto Walls, Administrator, Indiana Department of 
Public Welfare, responded to the welcome. Under 
the chairmanship of George Keith, Director of Public 
Assistance, Wisconsin Department of Public Welfare, 
three speakers outlined the current issues facing pub- 
lic welfare today. These were Jarle Leirfallom, Di- 
rector, Minnesota Division of Social Welfare, V. S. 
Harshbarger, Director, St. Louis, Missouri Welfare 
Office, and Howard Russell, Director of APWA. 
These men commented on the current problems in 
the field, discussed their questions and pointed out 
possible remedies. 


Memes AND WISCONSIN were hosts on Sep- 


AFTERNOON SESSIONS 


EETINGS ON THE first afternoon discussed the prob- 

lems of recruitment and orientation, as well as 
assistance standards. The discussants in the session 
on recruitment outlined some of the methods used by 
various states and, also, spoke of how workers are 
trained by the agency at the time of joining the staff. 
Another meeting discussed the preliminary report of 
the APWA Committee on Assistance Standards. 

Later in the afternoon several group meetings were 
held. The state administrators met under the chair- 
manship of Jarle Leirfallom, while the local admin- 
istrators had Ruth Bowman, National Chairman of 
Local Administrators, presiding, and a third group 
for Field Representatives and Consultants was held 
under the leadership of Russel G. Oswald, District 
Supervisor of the Wisconsin State Agency. At the 
same time a session entitled “I Look at My Caseload,” 
examined some of the problems of caseload manage- 
ment, as well as other difficulties confronting the case- 
worker. 

Three meetings opened the program for the second 
day of the Conference. One of these discussed the 
local agency’s responsibility for children. The state- 
ment of the APWA Committee on Services to Chil- 
dren served as the focal point for the various com- 
ments. Another meeting reviewed why we have 
assistance standards and how these operate. The 
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problems of balanced food diets and good nutrition 
occupied the group’s attention. A third meeting dis- 
cussed “Efficiency From Office Procedures.” The dis- 
cussants told how agencies can be more efficient and 
effective by having proper procedures and how better 
service can result from these. 

During the latter half of the morning, three addi- 
tional meetings were held on ADC, Special Services, 
and Cooperation of Law Enforcement and Welfare 
Agencies. In considering the Aid to Dependent 
Children program, the discussants told of the way 
this assistance program worked in their communities. 
In the meeting on “Special Services,” the participants 
spoke of what their particular agency was doing in 
regard to homemaker service, services for the blind, 
and services for recipients. The relation between the 
police department, the juvenile court with its proba- 
tion department, and the welfare agency was the 
topic for an interesting meeting. The necessity for all 
three agencies working together was pointed out. 

One of the highlights of the regional meeting was 
the talk by James M. Mitchell, Director, Civil Service 
Assembly of the United States and Canada, at the 
luncheon meeting. He spoke of what is happening 
in the field of personnel, both in governmental service 
and in private industry. Mr. Mitchell outlined some 
of the trends as he saw them in the field of personnel. 


Pane. Discussion 


ANY ATTENDING the Conference felt the climax 
was reached at the final session, which was a 
panel discussion on the problems in the field of public 
welfare. Under the able leadership of Carl K. Schmidt, 
Jr., Executive Secretary, Illinois Public Aid Commis- 
sion, three outstanding persons in the field discussed 
some of the serious problems confronting public wel- 
fare today. The participants were Raymond M. 
Hilliard, Commissioner, New York City Department 
of Welfare; D. Benton Biser, Director, Commission 
on Governmental Efficiency and Economy, Baltimore, 
Maryland; and Peter Kasius, Field Service Officer, 
Social Security Administration. Of special interest to 
the group was Mr. Biser’s remarks which were based 
on the studies his organization had made of the pub- 
lic welfare department in Baltimore, Maryland and 
of the Maryland State Agency. His comments aroused 
(Continued on page 238) 
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Southwestern States Regional Meeting 


of American Public Welfare Association 


was held on September 23-24 at Topeka, Kansas. 
Almost 300 public welfare people from seven 
southwestern states attended. The sessions were held 
in the beautiful Municipal Auditorium in Topeka. 
Major problems that were discussed during the 
various sessions included current issues in public wel- 


T= SIXTH AND final Regional Meeting for this year 


- fare, children’s code commissions, medical care, serv- 


ices for children, assistance standards, office procedure, 
case load management, public welfare costs and, espe- 
cially, public relations and interpretation of the pro- 
gram to the general public. 


Topay’s ProsLeMs 


HE CONFERENCE was welcomed by Albert Cole, 
Ttited States Congressman from Kansas. Proctor 
Carter, Director, Missouri Division of Welfare, re- 
sponded. Under the chairmanship of C. J. Morgan, 
Director of Public Assistance, Kansas State Board of 
Social Welfare, three speakers discussed some of the 
current issues in public welfare. 

Earl Grimsby, Director of the local public welfare 
department of Kansas City, Missouri, outlined some 
of the basic issues which afe confronting public wel- 
fare administrators in all sections of the country. The 
second speaker was Blake Williamson, a member of 
the Kansas State Senate and Chairman of the Kansas 
Legislative Council Committee on Social Welfare. In 
an inspiring address, Mr. Williamson spoke of the 
study which the Legislative Committee had made of 
the public welfare program and its administration in 
Kansas. The Committee had visited various county 
agencies and he commended each of them for the 
good job they were doing. While he stated that Kan- 
sas has a good public welfare program, there is need 
for better interpretation of it. 

The third speaker of the morning session was 
Howard L. Russell, Director of APWA. He com- 
mented on the financial support which has been 
given public welfare by all state legislatures. He 
outlined how public assistance is paying the cost for 
our failure in other fields, and that the way to reduce 
the costs of public assistance was to do a better job 
in these other areas. 

The three sessions which began the first afternoon’s 
program featured the topics of “What Makes a Good 
Local Agency,” “Children’s Code Commissions,” and 


“Provision of Medical Care Through Public Welfare.” 
All of these sessions proved to be interesting and stim- 
ulating to those in attendance. The points made by 
the various discussants provoked questions from the 
floor and good discussions were held. During the 
later part of the afternoon, meetings were held for 
four different groups. John Winters, Director, Texas 
State Department, presided over the state adminis- 
trators meeting. Ruth Bowman, St. Paul, Minnesota, 
and National Chairman of the Local Administrators, 
was the leader of the local directors group. Miss 
Gladys Marr Neal, District Supervisor, Oklahoma De- 
partment of Public Welfare, presided over the Field 
Representative meeting. The fourth special group was 
composed of board members and they discussed with 
Dr. F. H. Guild, Director of Research for the Kansas 
Legislative Council, some of the findings of the Kan- 
sas welfare study. At this time a general session was 
held on “I Look at My Caseload.” Two caseworkers 
from local agencies talked about caseload management 
and the various problems that they see in their re- 
spective caseloads. 

That evening the Kansas people were hosts to the 
out-of-state people at a buffet supper and entertain- 
ment. We are indeed grateful to the Kansas County 
Welfare Directors Association who sponsored this 
event. Special praise is given to Raymond Cilek, 
President of this organization, and Glen James, 
Director, Shawnee County Department of Social Wel- 
fare in Kansas, for their successful work in making 
this Social Hour a success. 


Seconp Day 


HE SECOND DAY program was opened with two dis- 
Rae In one of these, the responsibility of the 
local agency for services for children was the theme. 
The second meeting was devoted to a discussion of 
public relations and interpretation and pointed up the 
need for all of us in public welfare to do a better job 
in this regard. 

The morning’s program was concluded with three 
additional sessions. In the first of these, the prelim- 
inary statement of the APWA Committee on Assist- 
ance Standards was reviewed. The second meeting 
discussed “What Has ADC Meant to Children.” The 
two discussants told of what the program has actually 
meant to children in their own communities. The 
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third session talked about office efficiency and pro- 
cedure and the need to make our agency operations 
more efficient and effective. 

At the luncheon meeting, Robert Beasley, Field 
Service Officer, Social Security Administration, talked 
about the relationship between public assistance and 
OASI. He graphically pointed out how OASI is 
helping to carry the burden of care of the aged in 
some of the industrial eastern states but has not been 
much of a factor in the southwestern agricultural 
states. He vividly described how leaving the farmer 
and the farm laborer out of OASI coverage had in- 
creased the burden on public assistance in the south- 
western states and had placed a heavy load on the 
taxpayer. 

The regional meeting was concluded with a panel 
discussion on public welfare costs. Under the able 
and capable leadership of John Winters, Director 
Texas State Department of Public Welfare, five mem- 
bers of the panel discussed how public welfare costs 
have risen and what, if anything, can be done about it. 

Those attending the Conference were sorry to hear 
of the illness of Frank Long, Acting Chairman, Kan- 
sas State Board of Social Welfare, and host to the 
Regional Conference. We were delighted that he was 
able to join us during the second morning of the Con- 
ference and to participate in the program. We all 
hope for a speedy and complete recovery for Frank. 





STRENGTHENING SERVICES 
(Continued from page 235) 
In general the public agency should serve cases in- 
volving financial assistance to the child or his family. 
This is in line with the White House Conference’s 
reiterated principle that the agency paying the bill 
should administer the service. This would probably 
mean referral to the public agency of all services 
that might entail long time service. 

It does not, however, preclude the need for public 
agencies taking non-financial cases. As previously 
stated, protective services, particularly in instances 
where continued neglect might lead to separation of 
a child from his own home, should be a part of serv- 
ices offered regardless of whether financial assistance 
is involved or not. 

A fourth and basic need for any program of social 
security for the child is that adequate financial as- 
sistance should be available to his family. In view 
of this, effort should be made on a national and state 
level for more adequate extension and improvement 
of grants of aid to dependent children, old age and 
survivors insurance, disability insurance, unemploy- 
ment compensation, and establishment of federal 


financial participation in the general assistance pro- 
grams. 

These goals are not idealistic ones or too far ahead 
of the times to be accomplished. They are definite 
objectives that could be met and started immediately. 
It is a hopeful sign that the State Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare and the workers in the programs are 
becoming increasingly aware of the need for greater 
expansion of services to children in their own homes. 
It will only be, however, when known and accepted 
principles are put into practice that the goal can be 
achieved of the preservation of a child’s home to en- 
able him to grow to his fullest capacities. 





CENTRAL STATES 
(Continued from page 236) 

several questions from the group and, also, comments 
on what is the basic philosophy of public welfare. 

Three International Fellows were guests of the Con- 
ference and participated in its discussions. These were 
Miss Marie Stolk, Division of Family Casework, Pub- 
lic Welfare Agency, Amsterdam, Holland; Mr. Jagdish 
Gupta, Chief Probation Officer, Juvenile Court, New 
Delhi, India; and Mr. Vallath Krishna Menon, Chief 
Probation Superintendent, Madras Province, India. 





HEALTH NEEDS 
(Continued from page 232) 
disease, cancer, diabetes and asthma. 

There is great need for comprehensive planning to 
insure that the widespread interest in chronic disease 
and the infirmities of old age is channeled into sound 
and effective activity. Such planning requires the 
mutual cooperation of the agencies and professions 
most vitally concerned, which are the medical so- 
cieties, the American Public Health Association, the 
American Hospital Association, the American Phar- 
maceutical Association and the American Public Wel- 
fare Association. 

Unless and until more adequate plans for preven- 
tion and control of chronic illness are established, 
public and private agencies and harassed families in 
every community in this state and elsewhere must 
continue to provide shelter and care for the aged. 
Much of this care is now only meager; some of it ex- 
ceedingly poor, some good but always too expensive. 
The situation is so acute and immediate that a review 
and study of county and local resources to determine 
the extent of unmet needs is urgent. 

It is my hope that health and welfare agencies and 
the medical profession may meet on a common 
ground in providing adequate medical care for all 
persons in need for it. 
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News and Notes 


“Our ResPoNsIBILITY” 


HAVE RECENTLY received a copy of the Annual 
Wrepor of the Muscogee County Department of 
Public Welfare, Columbus, Georgia. Mrs. Evelyn S. 
Wilson, Director, and her staff deserve praise for an 
excellent piece of work. 

Under the title of Our Responsibility, the report 
emphasizes the responsibility of the agency and the 
community for meeting the basic living needs of 
people who are dependent. The report gives special 
attention to the two major requirements of food and 
shelter for the people who are dependent on public 
aid. The social effects of inadequate food allowances 
and poor housing on the lives of both children and 
adults is graphically told by a series of pictures and 
accompanying stories. 


An ELEcTION 


ERVING AS President of the Washington State Asso- 

ciation of County Welfare Administrators for the 
coming year will be Elwood L. Johnson, Adminis- 
trator, Whatcom County Welfare Department, Bel- 
lingham. Assisting him as Vice-President will be 
C. H. Langlitz of Whitman County. Dallas S. Newell 
of Chelen County was elected Secretary-Treasurer. 
These three officers assisted by their Executive Com- 
mittee are making plans for the coming year. We 
are certain that under their capable leadership this 
Association will have an outstanding year. 

Mr. Johnson reports that the main activities of the 
Association in the last few months have been cen- 
tered around an institute on public welfare adminis- 
tration which the group sponsored in connection with 
the University of Washington. 


Minnesota County Report 


I’ AN ANNUAL REPORT we strive for perfection of “con- 
tent.” The “container” is frequently overlooked. 
Private corporations, as a rule, bend backwards to 
present their stockholders an annual statement in 
polished format. 

From St. Louis County, Minnesota, Welfare De- 
partment has come exactly that kind of report. It is 
entitled “St. Louis County Cares” and covers two 
years of welfare activities in Duluth and neighbor- 
ing communities. The printing layout is seasoned 
with neat illustrations and pictographs. The size, 


texture and simplicity of the report are in excellent 
taste. Regarding content, it is concise, comprehen- 
sive and readable, with a temperate use of statistics. 
The presentableness of an annual report is part of 
an agency’s “personal appearance.” In addition, it 
helps make a warm welcome for the cold facts. Evi- 
dently, “St. Louis County Cares” about that too! 


Aw to Depenpent CHILDREN 


Tt aucust 1948 issue of People, which is published 
by the Pennsylvania Department of Public Assist- 
ance, is devoted to a discussion of the aid to dependent 
children program. The eight page publication de- 
scribes in readable language why we have ADC and 
gives three case illustrations. Three simple charts tell 
where are the fathers and mothers of ADC families, 
as well as with whom the dependent children live. 

We believe that publications such as this in simple 
understandable language help to explain the public 
welfare program to the general public. Our congratu- 
lations to Frank A. Robbins, Jr., Secretary, Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Public Assistance, and his staff 
for a good job. 


WELFARE IN CANADA 


HE 28rH Annual Report of the Canadian Welfare 

Council describes the work of that national asso- 
ciation and points out new goals and priorities for 
the year ahead. The Canadian Welfare Council is a 
clearing house for Canadian social work. In this 
Annual Report, R. E. G. Davis, Executive Director, 
describes the job of the Council, what is happening 
in social welfare in that country, and what he believes 
should be the goals ahead. We wish to congratulate 
Mr. Davis for an outstanding report. 


DispLacep Persons 


ap THoUSANDs of the displaced persons who 
will soon be coming to this country from Europe 
will enter through New York City, Mayor William 
O’Dwyer has appointed a twelve man commission 
to assist them. Raymond M. Hilliard, Commissioner 
of Welfare, New York City Department of Welfare, 
has been appointed as Chairman of this committee. 
Representatives of industry, labor and civic organiza- 
tions have been appointed to the committee. Housing 
and employment are seen as two of the principal prob- 
lems of the displaced person. 
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Directory Changes 





HE FOLLOWING changes have been received for the 
1948 Pustic Wexrare Directory, published by the 
American Public Welfare Association. 


Federal Security Agency (Page 17) 


The new regional representatives of the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation for the regions described in the October 1948 issue 
of PUBLIC WELFARE are as follows: 

Irwin M. Ristine 
Joseph M. LaRocca 
Homer L. Stanton 
Tom G. Rathbone 
John H. Lasher 
Heber B. Cummings 
Louis R. Schubert 
Doyle Best 
Harold C. Corpening 
10. Philip Schafer 
Veterans Administration (Page 24) 


Miss Rosamunt Tatro is now Chief, Social Service, Branch Office 
No. 1, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Indiana (Pages 90-91) 


PEN AMAWNe 


County Director 
Greene Lowell B. Welch 
Wells Mrs. Dorothy Wilson 


White Mrs. Abbie Carlson 
Kentucky (Page 104) 


Dr. Addie M. Lyon is now Acting Commissioner, Department of 
Welfare. 


Louisiana (Pages 107-110) 


Mr. Lawrence E. Higgins is now Acting Commissioner, State 
Department of Public Welfare. 

Mrs. Merle R. Dore is now Welfare Training Consultant, Local 
Services. 

Mr. Curvey P. Landry is now Supervisor of Probation. (Parole 
is no longer a function of the State Department of Public Welfare.) 

New address of East Baton Rouge Parish Department of Public 
Welfare is 3170 Florida Street. 


Parish Director 
East Feliciana Vincent Lamendola 
Lafayette Harrison Kleinpeter 
Natchitoches Mrs. Frances Brittain (Acting) 
Plaquemine-St. Bernard Penn Cuney 
Pointe Coupee Guy Donaldson 
Union Edward Y. Burns 
Vernon Kate Smith 

Minnesota (Pages 136-137) 

County Executive Secretary 
Aitkin Harriet Millard (Acting) 
Benton F. Roger Headley 


Cass Lawrence Mengis (Acting) 


Cook Mrs. Lela C. Morelle 
Faribault Raymond Koch 
Fillmore Evelyn Taraldson 
Nicollet Edward Carey 
Mississippi (Pages 141-142) 
County Agent 
East Bolivar Mrs. Ruby A. Webb 
Copiah Mrs. Lillian A. Tomicich 
Perry Mrs. Ruth Carley 


Nebraska (Pages 158 and 305) 


The residence requirement for general assistance is one year 
instead of three years as listed. 


County Director 
Thayer Erma Schutlz 
York Lucia Brinkman 


New York (Page 183) 


County Commissioner 

Erie Roy R. Newcomb 
North Dakota (Pages 194-195) 

County Executive Secretary 
Billings Alvin Cheadle 
Dickey Mrs. May Anderson 
Golden Valley Alvin Cheadle 
Logan Mrs. John Wurl 
Ramsey Mrs. Alma Mygland 
Walsh Rosa Heine 

Pennsylvania (Page 221) 

County Executive Director 

Susquehanna Mrs. Gladys Goodfellow 


Texas (Page 246) 


The following additional listing is for San Antonio: 
James Zeck, Director 
City-County Tuberculosis Control Board 
Room 620, 128 W. Commerce Street 
San Antonio 5, Texas 
(This agency provides casework services and economic aid to 
families in which there is tuberculosis. It uses tax funds assessed 
by Bexar County and its two cities, San Antonio and Alamo 
Heights, for this program.) 


Virginia (Pages 256-260) 


City Superintendent 
Clifton Forge Mrs. Mary Eakin 
Harrisonburg Mrs. Marie Arrington 
Martinsville Mrs. Ann H. Jones 
Waynesboro Kathryn Hawthorne 

County Superintendent 
Cumberland Mrs. Frances D. Hopkins 
Floyd Maude Boyd 
Gloucester Mrs. Kathryn Buck 
Goochland Mrs. Mabel H. Jones 
Halifax Mrs. Leora W. Shelton 
Hanover Nancy Price 
Isle of Wight Mrs. Martha Griffin 


King George 
King William 


Mrs. Sue Morris 

Elsie Hundley 

Mathews Mrs. Isabelle B. Hutson 
Nelson Mrs. Eleanor Sherfey 
Page Irene Cox 

Richmond Mrs. Lucy W. McKenney 
Russell Mrs. Kathryn Farmer 
Warwick Elsie Meehan 


The address for Wise County should be Norton. 
Hawaii (Pages 282-283) 


Correspondence should be addressed to the county administrators 
of the Department of Public Welfare as follows: 
Mrs. Eleanor O. Chopard, county administrator (for the island 
of Oahu) P. O. Box 339, Honolulu, T. H. 
Mrs. Jane Christians, county administrator (for the island of 
Hawaii) P. O. Box 1562, Hilo, Hawaii. 
Miss A. E. Dent, county administrator (for the island of 
Maui) P. O. Box 605, Wailuku, Maui. 
Mr. Edward Stanwood, county admi: :scrator (for the island 
of Kauai) P. O. Box 8, Lihue, Kauai. 
Two copies of all inquiries should be sent, preferably by air- 
mail which is five cents per ounce. 
On Page 283: 
Department of Public Welfare 
P. O. Box 339, Honolulu, 9 T. H. 
Newton R. Holcomb, Director 
Morris G. Fox, Deputy Director 
Division of Business Administration: 
Executive 
Division of Public Assistance: Miss Jacqueline Perry, Chief 
Division of Child Welfare: Miss Amoy Lum, Chief 
Division of Staff Development and Personnel: Miss Margaret 
D. Ward, Chief 
Division of Research and Statistics: Richard Takasaki, Chief 


John Miki, Finance 
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